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GOOD WORDS.—XVIL. 

To be bidden to the great festivals that life is 
perpetually offering, and to see the door closing 
against us because we have not made ourselves ready 
to enter in—that is loss and defeat, indeed ! 

ELIZABETH POWELL Bonp. 


In ‘‘ Words by the Way,’’ First Series. 


HEPATICA. 
When April is in her genial mood, 
And leafy smells are in the wood, 
In sunny nook, by bank or brook, 
Behold this lovely sisterhood! 


A spirit sleeping in the mold, 
And tucked about by leafage old, 
Opens an eye blue as the sky, 
Nor deems that she is overbold. 


Before a leaf is on the tree, 
Before I see the bumblebee, 
She hears a voice, “ Arise! rejoice! ” 
And in furry vestments greeteth me. 


Before the oven-bird has sung, 

Or thrush or chewink found a tongue, 
She ventures out and looks about, 
And once again the world is young. 


Sometimes she stands in white array, 
Sometimes as pink as dawning day, 
Or every shade of azure made, 

And oft with breath as sweet as May. 


Sometimes she bideth all alone, 
And lifts her cup beside a stone, 
A child at play along the way, 
When all her happy mates have flown. 


Again in bands she beams around, 
And brightens all the littered ground, 
And holds the gaze in leafless ways— 
A concert sweet without a sound. 


Like robin’s song or bluebird’s wing, 
Or throats that make the marshes ring, 


Her beaming face and winsome grace 
Are greetings from the heart of spring. 


—JoHN BURROUGHS. 


QUAKERISM: ITS INNER STRENGTH AND 
OUTER WEAKNESS. 

[An address by Edward Grubb, delivered before the Young 
Friends’ Association of Philadelphia, and before other meet- 
ings of Friends. ] 

This subject naturally divides itself into three 
parts: I. The Inner Strength of Quakerism. II. Its 
Outer Weakness. III. The Causes of Weakness. 

I.—THE INNER STRENGTH OF QUAKERISM. 

To those of us who sincerely and earnestly ac- 
cept the Quaker faith, it is probably no unknown ex- 
perience to have descanted in glowing terms upon its 
truth and beauty, and yet, when the inquirer to 
whom we have been picturing its glories has desired 
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to witness it in operation, to have been suddenly 
struck with confusion. The thought of actually in- 
viting him to join us at meeting gives us a cold 
shiver. What will he find there that will bear out 
the description we have given’ We are often posi- 
tively afraid to invite thoughtful inquirers to our 
meetings, for sheer dread of what they may see and 
hear. That which in theory is luminous and mighty 
seems in practice too often dull and impotent. 

I do not mean that it is always so; but it is prob- 
ably much more so now than it was in early days. In 
the first enthusiasm of the newly-discovered truth, 
the spiritual pulse beat high; while purified by the 
fires of persecution the gold had not lost its lustre. 
The meetings of the early Friends, whatever diffi- 
culties they may have had to contend with, were at 
least alive. We do not read of much in the way of 
what is termed an intellectual ministry; but we do 
read of something that reached a hidden witness in 
men’s hearts, and made them sure that God was 
there. Let us take three testimonies, all from men of 
exceptional mental power. 

Robert Barclay says (in the Apology, “On Wor- 
ship,” p. 339): “ Not a few have come to be con- 
vinced of the truth after this manner (i.e., by attend- 
ing Friends’ meetings), of which I myself in part am 
a true witness, who, not by strength of arguments, or 
by a particular disquisition of each doctrine and con- 
vincement of my understanding thereby, came to re- 
ceive and bear witness of the truth, but by being 
secretly reached by this life; for, when I came into 
the silent assemblies of God’s people, I felt a secret 
power among them which touched my heart; and as I 
gave way unto it I found the evil weakening in me 
and the good raised up; and so I became thus knit 
and united unto them, hungering more and more 
after the increase of this power and life, whereby I 
might feel myself perfectly redeemed.” 

Isaac Penington, after recounting what seemed 
the intellectual poverty of the first Friends he talked 
with, and stating that “daily my understanding got 
more and more over them, and therein I daily more 
and more despised them,” goes on to speak of his ex- 
periences at the great general or yearly meeting in 
Bedfordshire (1658), where, he says (“ Works,” I., 
xxxviil.): “I felt the presence and power of the Most 
High among them, and words of truth from the Spirit 
of Truth reaching to my heart and conscience, open- 
ing my state as in the presence of the Lord. Yea, I 
did not only feel words and demonstrations from 
without, but I felt the dead quickened; the seed 
raised; insomuch that my heart, in the certainty of 
light and clearness of true sense said, ‘ This is he, this 
is he, there is no other; this is he whom I have waited 
for and sought after from my childhood, who was al- 
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ways near me, but I knew him not distinctly, nor how 
to receive him or dwell with him.’ . . . Some may 
desire to know what I have at last met with. I an- 
swer, I have met with the Seed. Understand that 
word, and thou will be satisfied and inquire no fur- 
ther. I have met with my God, I have met with 
my Saviour, and he hath not been present with me 
without his salvation; but I have felt the healings 
drop upon my soul from under his wings. I have met 
with the true knowledge, the knowledge of life.” 

And George Whitehead, speaking of the first 
Friends’ meeting he attended, at Captain Ward’s, on 
the Grayrigg Fells, in Westmoreland, says, speaking 
of the impression of truth that was made upon him 
(“ Christian’s Progress,” p. 7): “‘ I was the more con- 
firmed herein, seeing a young maid go mourning out 
of the meeting, whom I seriously followed to observe 
her sorrowful Condition, and beholding her being 
sate down on the Ground with her Face down toward 
the Earth (as if she regarded no Body present), she 
mourning bitterly eryed out, Lord, make me clean, 
O Lord, make me clean: which did far more tenderly 
and deeply affect my heart than what I had heard 
spoken, and more than all the Preaching that ever | 
had heard from man or men.” 

It is clear from these, and many other passages 
that might be quoted, that what drew thoughtful in- 
quirers to Friends in early days was neither eloquent 
sermons, nor convincing arguments, nor emotional 
appeals, as such, but simply the presence of life—the 
manifest exhibition and contagion of a spiritual 
power which was recognized as due to the Spirit of 
God Himself. 

The circumstances of the day may serve to explain, 
in part, the power of the message which these early 
Quaker meetings bore. It was, as we know well, by 
no means a time of indifference to religion; rarely if 
ever has interest in religious subjects been more 
widely manifested. The air was filled with the 
phrases of religious controversy. Bunyan’s “ Talka- 
tive ” is typical of the time. While Puritan strict- 
ness of conduct was largely adhered to, it is to be 
feared that most of the religious talk and sermonizing 
of the day was little more than “ sounding brass or 
a clanging cymbal.” Creed counted for more than 
character, and doctrine than life. Moreover, as the 
late Bishop Westcott pointed out, the doctrines of 
election and reprobation were being then preached 
with a crude violence that shook the very foundations 
of morality. They were doctrines of despair for the 
many, and of false security for the few; absolutely 
irreconcilable with the presentation of a God of love. 

Against this dark and gloomy creed Fox came 
forth, with his message of a heavenly Light given to 
all who would obey it, whatever their race or name, 
whatever their outward disadvantages. God for him 
had no favourites, but had sent into the world the 
true Light that lighteth every man. With Peter he 
perceived that “ God is no respecter of persons; but 
in every nation he that feareth Him and worketh 
righteousness is accepted with Him.’ 


“Through ways unlooked for, and thro’ many lands, 
Far from the rich folds built by human hands, 
The gracious footprints of God’s love he traced.” 
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He carried further than Luther had dared to carry 
it the thought of the direct and personal relation of 
every human soul to God. The real presence of God, 
as a personal, living experience, was to be known in 
the shrine of the heart’s inmost chamber. The only 
conditions were to seek and to obey. This close, im- 
mediate, individual apprehension of God, Fox was 
prepared to trust to, as the basis of his whole church 
polity. 

How was this ¢ 









The answer is that with Fox it was 
no theory, no conclusion reached by argument, but 
the result of an intense experience of his own. We 
all know the story of his long and painful efforts to 
tind some one who could help him among the religious 
professors of his day, and of the voice that came to 
him at last, when all human help had failed, “ There 
is one, even Jesus Christ, who can speak to thy con- 
dition.” 












It was this that gave rise to the character- 
istic message, which (he tells us) he carried with him 
where he went, “ that Christ is come to teach His peo- 
ple Himself.” It was the intense conviction, the ab- 
solute realization, of the presence of his Lord with 
him that enabled him to communicate it to others, 
and to get them to see and feel and know for them- 
selves the same heavenly Guest—a Divine Healer 
and Guide, whose presence did not depend on the 
mediation of priest or sacrament or holy book, but 
might be as real and deep in the soul of the humblest 
modern follower of Christ as in the of 
ancient prophets or apostles. 

And so, as the result of Fox’s preaching, many 
came where he was, not simply into a new view of 
truth, but, as a precondition to this, into a new expe: 
rience of the direct and living power of the Spirit in 
their lives. A band of young preachers, collected 
mostly among the fells of Westmoreland, went forth 
over England proclaiming the new message, and wit- 
nessing, by their heroic endurance of persecution and 
privation, and often by the sacrifice of life itself, to 
their intense realization of its truth. 

It is striking to observe how this new experience, 
which to most of them was veritably a new revelation, 
broke down the walls of the Calvinistic narrowness in 
which as a rule they had been trained. The heart. of 
the Father was so opened to them that the thought of 
partiality in His dealings with His children became 
for them intolerable and impossible. 

Barelay’s chapter on “ Universal and Saving 
Light ’ expresses the uniform conviction of all these 
Quaker preachers. They seized at once upon pas- 
sages in the writings of John and elsewhere for which 
the theology of their day could find no place. Christ 
was “the Light that lighteth every man coming into 
the world ” (Johni., 9). “ Every one that hath heard 
from the Father and hath learned ” (even in ignor- 
ance of the outward revelation), would “ come to 
Him (Christ)” when He should be made known 
(John vi., 45). The insight of the early Friends 
seized upon such passages as these, the glorious univer- 
sality of which the Christian consciousness outside 
our own little body, and even we fear to some extent 
within it, has never yet appreciated. 

The manifest experience of the actual presence 
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and power of the Spirit among the first adherents of 


the Quaker faith strikingly reproduced the conditions | 


of the early Church. Where it was felt to prevail, 
elaborate organization was only an encumbrance. 
The revolution in publie worship brought about by 
the disearding of a professional ministry, of sacra- 
ments, and of formal creeds, with the opening to 
women of an equal right with men to share in the ser- 
vice of the word, all were asserted to be a return to 
primitive practice; and this, though full proof was 
wanting at the time, is being more and more estab- 
lished by the critical study of the New Testament 
and of the first century of Christianity. MceGiffert 
and others have shown that an organized priesthood 
and sacramental worship grew up just as the con- 
sciousness of the Spirit’s presence died down, and be- 
lief in it grew feeble. 

In Christian life and doctrine, also (two things that 
the first Friends never separated one from the other), 
there was a return to early simplicity. Direct access 
to God was felt to be conditional on obedience, on 
opening the soul to His light, on self-surrender to 
Him. Hence a deep and penetrating sincerity and 
realitv became one of the chief characteristics of 
Quaker life. All shams were abhorrent, all fictions 
impossible. Worship must be “in spirit and in 
truth ” or it was nothing. “ Imputed righteousness ’ 
was an empty name if it were not also imparted; justi- 
fication hollow if it were not also sanctification. No 
lower standard of Christian living could be accepted 
than to be “ perfect, even as the Father which is in 
heaven is perfect.” The habit grew of seeking dili- 
gently for the personal guidance of God in all the 
affairs of life. 

“The Quaker of the olden time 

How calm and firm and true, 

Unspotted by its wrong and crime, 
He walked the dark earth through. 

The lust of power, the love of gain, 
The thousand lures of sin 

Around him, had no power to stain 
The purity within.” 

This testimony by Whittier is confirmed by Bishop 
Westcott, who said that “* Fox was able to shape a 
character in those who followed him, which for inde- 
pendence, for truthfulness, for vigour, for courage, 
for purity, is unsurpassed in the record of Christian 
endeavor.” 

Then, again, the present possession of the Spirit 
broke down the Protestant appeal to the Seriptures 
as to a mechanical rule of faith and practice. While 
the early Friends had a deep reverence for the Bible, 
and many of them showed a wide knowledge of its 
contents, and an enlightened method of interpreting 
them, they could never allow that the Scriptures were 
the fina! seat of authority. The Spirit that inspired 
them was higher than they; and it was only as the 
same Spirit illumined the reader that the true mean- 
ing of Seripture could be understood and applied. 

Further, we should note how the consciousness of 
the Spirit, as the gift of God to all men, deepened 
and broadened the sense of social duty. In modern 
language, true Christian individualism was felt to 
contain the roots of the truest Christian socialism. 
The dignity of man, in the light of the spiritual pres- 
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ence within him, meant the essential dignity of all 
men. Hence the thought of Brotherhood, depending 
on God's equal Fatherhood, became fundamental. 
To see manhood or womanhood degraded aroused a 
divine pity and wrath. The thought of human beings, 
the sons of a common Father, destroving one another 
in war, was intolerable. The position of women was 
recognized as equal to that of men; slavery was seen 
by Friends earlier than by other Christians, to be 
contrary to the mind of Christ; and the same spirit 
in a later day sent forth Elizabeth Fry to work for 
the reform of prisons. 

Such are some of the features that mark the Inner 
Strength of Quakerism, and which have caused it to 
be spoken of with respect by almost all who have real 
knowledge of what it is, however far they may be 
from embracing its characteristic forms of creed and 
practice. 

And we should notice, as among the signs of inner 
strength, the extent to which the faith of the Chureh 
to-day, at least in its more progressive manifestations, 
has assimilated itself to that of the early Quakers. 
Undoubtedly the view that is held to-day by thought- 
ful Christians on such fundamental matters as the 
universality of God’s love and grace, the nature and 
means of redemption, the reign of the Spirit, and the 
privileges of the Christian life, is indefinitely nearer 
to that of George Fox than to the creed of his Puri- 
tan persecutors. _ Prof. William James even says, 
** So far as our Christian sects to-day are evolving into 
liberality, they are simply reverting in essence to the 
position which Fox and the early Quakers so long ago 
assumed.” (“ Varieties of Religious Experience,” p. 
7.) The gloomy creed of Calvinism, with its God who 
chooses some human souls for salvation by His arbi- 
trary decree, is gone for ever. The thought of re- 
demption as an inward work, cleansing the thoughts 
and intents of the heart, has largely taken the place 
of the outward and forensic conception of mere ac 
quittal from the guilt of sin. The present rule of the 
Spirit, and the standard of a life kept free from sin 
by the power of God, which was to the Puritan di- 
vines one of the blackest heresies of the Quakers, is 
now preached to thousands at every Holiness Con- 
vention. And though the ecclesiastical idea of a sep- 
arated priesthood, consecrated by the laying on of 
hands in unbroken succession from the apostles them- 
selves (which is the very opposite of Quakerism), un- 
doubtedly seems to be making way, yet from almost 
every non-episcopal pulpit, at least, you may hear 
proclaimed the essential “* priesthood of all believers ” 
in terms that Penn and Barelay would have aecepted. 

(To be continued.) 


A FRIENDLY PILGRIMAGE.—XII. 


MARIETTTA, 
ST. PAUL. 


MARSHALLTOWN AND MINNEAPOLIS AND 


Leaving Omaha on the morning of Fourth month 
2d, I had a day of travel through a region in which 
there was little variety in the scenery, there being 
for the most part a succession of level fields, where 
spring plowing had begun, but spring greennéss had 
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not yet put in its appearance; the farmhouses were 
neat and comfortable looking, and many well-built 
barns gave evidence of prosperity. At Osceola I left the 
main route and turned north to Des Moines, waiting 
at the latter place from 6 to 9 o’clock in the evening. 
All I saw of this town was the restaurant, where I 
ate my supper, and the postoftice (quite near the 
station), where I laid in a fresh supply of postal cards; 
the remainder of the time was spent in writing. 

I reached Marshalltown in less than two hours, and 
was met by Theodore P. Marsh. The next morning 
was bright, clear and crisp, but not cold, and we had 
a very enjoyable drive to Marietta, about seven miles 
distant, where the Friends’ Meeting House is situated. 
Marietta is a small village that failed to grow because 
the railroad passed it by; the meeting house is really 
half a mile from the village. The roads were dry and 
generally in good condition, but a little rough in some 
places. I learned that the ground was still frozen 
to the depth of three feet, only the top having thawed 
out. During the early plowing the plow often strikes 
the frozen ground beneath. This is in the region of 
spring wheat, and corn and oats are also important 
crops. We passed one farm where there were scores of 
beehives, white clover forming the main food of the 
bees, and I think the cucumber seed farm mentioned 
in my last letter should have been located on this 
road, instead of in Nebraska. 


The meeting house at Marietta is one of the very 
few of those I have visited in the West where there 
are any sheds for the horses, the house at Genoa being 
another. The sheds, however, accommodated only a 
small portion of the teams present on this occasion; 
but the sun shone so brightly that the horses were 
just as well off outside. Both ends of the house were 
well filled, and more than half of those present were 
under 21 years of age. Nathan Edsall, the only 
recorded minister in this meeting, had a short message 
in addition to mine, which was upon the theme of the 
life eternal. 

Instead of the regular exercises of the First-day 
School, the young people had prepared a very inter- 
esting Easter program, consisting of recitations and 
hymns. These had been carefully selected, and there 
was very little that was not in accord with Friends’ 
teachings. It was worthy of note that pupils of all 
ages took part in these exercises, the boys and the 
young men doing their full share. I told the Friends 
here that I had two concerns connected with this 
meeting: One was that the young people who attend 
the school reguiarly and are not members, should 
be encouraged to become members, and the other, 
that, as the young people get married, it should 
be made easy for “them to establish homes in this 
neighborhood. Friends can buy up more and more 
of the land in this vicinity if they will, instead of 
letting it pass into the hands of the Swedes. The 
school is already the largest Sabbath School in the 
neighborhood, and with an earnest effort in that 
direction a strong Friends community might be estab- 
lished here in the near future, where the growing 
children would be surrounded by Friendly influences. 
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Several young people have already left this neighbor- 
hood to settle on farms in Nebraska. Land may be 
cheaper there, but the isolation and the greater hard- 
ships of the life, it seems to me, are not compensated 
for by the difference in the price of land. 

On First- and Second-day I took meals with three 
families and called on three others, making it a point 
to visit two shut-in Friends. This is one of the most 
prosperous Western communities that I have found; 
good farms here sell for $100 an acre. I returned 
to Marshalltown, and we had a parlor meeting in the 
evening at the home of Benjamin Nichols. There are 
several families living in Marshalltown who have no 
way of getting to meeting; it might be a good thing 
if a meeting or Friends’ Association were held here 
once a month on First-day afternoon. 

At 11 o’clock I took the train for Minneapolis, 
passed a comfortable night, and reached my destina- 
tion at 8 o’clock next morning. Although I had the 
names of a dozen Friends in this city and St. Paul, 
only two or three had made any replies to letters of 
inquiry sent to them. After finding a temporary 
home, I verified their addresses in the directory and 
sent postal cards to all of them, extending a cordial 
invitation to a meeting the following evening. The 
next day I made as many calls as time would permit. 
One who had hoped to see me was not at home, he 
being a commercial traveler, and another was not in, 
though I called at his office twice. One whom I did 
find told me that she had joined Church several years 
ago; another, a Swarthmore graduate, assured me that 
he was more of a Friend than anything else, but that 
his wife (no longer living) and children were Episco- 
palians, and he attended that church when he went 
anywhere. None of those to whom I sent cards with- 
out calling upon them personally were present at the 
evening meeting. 

The most satisfactory call I made was upon the 
venerable John J. Janney, who was genuinely glad 
to see me. After he had passed his four-score years 
and ten he was obliged to leave his home in Columbus, 
Ohio, because of the death of his daughter, and come 
here to live with a son. Although still active in mind, 
he is crippled in body because of a fall, walking with 
two canes, and had not been able to go out of the 
house during the winter. He misses his Columbus 
friends and feels very lonely at times; his one com- 
pensation is that he can see to read and enjoys reading. 


The meeting in Minneapolis was different from any 
other that I have held. About five years ago a grand- 
son of my uncle, William Lloyd, formerly of Bucks 
County, Pa., whose mother was no longer living, went 
to Minneapolis to live with his father, he 
being then a lad of fifteen. Not long after- 
ward he wrote to Makefield Monthly Meeting 
requesting to be taken into membership, and he was 
gladly received. A year or two later a business trans- 
action made him acquainted with Dr. Stewart, one of 
the leaders of the Friends’ Church in Minneapolis. 
The latter, learning that he was a Friend, invited him 
to attend their meetings; he has since been an active 
worker in their Sabbath School, and is now the presi- 
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dent of their Christian Endeavor Society. He passes 
his Frrenps InrELLiGENceR on to Dr. Stewart, and 
the latter reads it with interest. 

When Dr. Stewart learned of my proposed visit to 
Minneapolis he sent me an invitation, through my 
cousin, to visit their meeting. I replied that I would 
not be in that city over First-day, but that if they 
were willing to appoint an evening meeting for me I 
would be glad of the opportunity. This they were 
more than willing to do, and the meeting was accord- 
ingly held. The meeting here has no regular pastor, 
but they have singing in their meetings generally. 
About 50 were present at the evening meeting, near- 
ly all of whom were their members. At the opening of 
the meeting Dr. Stewart read my minute, assured me 
a cordial welcome, and said it had long been his desire 
that the two branches of Friends should be reunited. 
After a solemn service, I delivered my message, and 
then a number of others spoke briefly or offered 
prayer. Several expressed their pleasure that I had 
come among them. There were intervals of silence 
and no singing, and the entire meeting was very 
impressive. At the close all shook hands with me 
and with the few others of our branch who were 
present, and we all felt that it was good thus to meet 
in unity. One of our Friends, J. Verree Watson, of 
Duluth, came 300 miles on purpose to attend the 
meeting, returning that-night. He said that he felt 
more than repaid for his long journey. E. L. 


GROWING FORMALISM IN THE EARLY 
CHURCH. 
FRIENDS’ CHRISTIAN HISTORY LESSONS, NO. 16. 
Read Isaiah, i., 11-15; Luke, xiii., 24-27. 
Zucs people honoreth me with their lips; 
But their heart is far from me.—Matt., xv., 8. 

The evils following on the introduction of civil au- 
thority into religion displayed themselves at once 
after the council of Niczea. Constantine was per- 
suaded to issue a series of edicts laying heavy pun- 
ishment upon dissenters; and this was no longer a 
heathen authority persecuting Christians, but a 
Christian emperor at the bidding of one Christian 
sect persecuting other Christian sects. The “ here- 
tics’ were forbidden, as the Christians had earlier 
been forbidden, “‘ to meet at your conventicles, 
keep any factious or superstitious meetings, either in 
public buildings, or private houses, or in secret 
places.” It is hard to realize that such an edict 
issued from sources called Christian and met with 
no protest from the heads of the Church of Christ— 
so-called. 

The evils, both of condemnation for opinion and of 
dependence on the whim of a despot, are shown in 
the fact that Constantine soon became reconciled to 
Arius, recalled him and ordered the church of Alex- 
andria to reinstate him. Athanasius, now bishop, 
firmly refused to do this, and was finally banished to 
Spain. The emperor then undertook to force the 
church at Constantinople to receive Arius, and in the 
course of the proceeding the old man, now over eigh- 


ty years of age, dropped dead. 





Some claimed that 
he was poisoned, others that he was struck down by 


a judgment of God. 


Constantine did not long survive. He had post- 


poned baptism until his later years, apparently for 


reasons of prudence. Since the rite could only be 
administered once, and since it washed away all pre- 
ceding sin, it was wise to have the ceremony as near 
death as possible. A council, in 314 A.D., had con- 
demned this practice, but the custom does not seem 
to have been given up until the fifth century, when 
infant baptism became common. Judged as a 
heathen Constantine was a great man and in the 
main a just man in spite of many crimes; but as a 
Christian he must be rated very low. 

It will not surprise us to know that in the century 
which follows the Niczean council many councils were 
ealled, in which every trick of partisanship was 
brought to bear in the interest of this leader or that, 
and in which many creeds were adopted, representing 
many shades of opinion. How it can be supposed 
that a majority vote of a few hundreds, or a few 
scores, of wrangling bishops, could bring out the 
infallible truth is hard to understand; and equally 
hard is it to understand howfrom the many pronounce- 
ments of the fourth century those can be selected 
which are authoritative. Yet there have been, and 
still are, many who pin their faith to such dubious 
authority. 

It need not surprise us either to find that as real 
heart-Christianity declined, forms of ritualism in- 
creased and grew strong. “ The common meal in 
which the early Christians united to commemorate 
their Saviour’s love, became a sacrifice; the table at 
which they sat to partake of it became an altar.” 
The freedom of prophecy and exhortation came to 
be limited to a restricted number, and by degress the 
free witness-bearer of the truth became a priest; 
while the loving exhortations of the early church 
were transformed to learned and eloquent addresses. 
Instead of men coming from the meetings uplifted 
and transformed they came to discuss the ability of 
the speaker, the grace of his manner, the skill of his 
rhetorical periods. And the meeting places which 
formerly had been underground caverns, retired 


groves, or the huts of slaves, were now great and 
gaudy temples, “richly furnished with silver and 
gold vessels.” 

The form of service was minutely specified. The 
simple suggestions of Jesus were contorted into 


minute regulations. Altogether it is a sad time for 
consideration. There was no longer the abounding 
love that thinketh no evil, but suspicion, minute ob- 
servance of phrases, and uncharitable construction. 
Wonderful it is that the vital truths of Christianity 
should have maintained themselves through such a 
time and should have been transmitted by such men 
and such means. 


Topics.—Life of Constantine, The Empress 
Helena, The Test for Truth, The Church Council. 


References.—Backhouse and Tyler. Emerton, 


DuBose, Gibbon, Milman, Stanley. 
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CHARLES F. JENKINS. 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 23, 1904. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


Ix our issue for Third month nineteenth appeared 
a communication from a young Friend of one of our 
smallest meetings suggesting that some ministering 
Friend might find a field for work by coming and set- 
tling in that loeality. The town in which this meet- 
ing is situated is a growing industrial center, with 
many opportunities of many different kinds, so that 
almost any one, with capital in the way of money, or 
of skill or experience in some special line of work, or 
merely of industry and ambition, could easily find or 
make a place for himself in some line or other. Such 


a thriving industrial center, too, attracting as it does 


increasing numbers of working people, is especially 


in need of religious leaders, and such a field is a par- 
ticularly attractive one from the point of view of re- 
ligious and social work. 

We do feel, in view of a case like this, that there 
ought to be more system about the distribution of our 
ministry. It does not seem right that there should 
be so many able workers in one meeting that some 
of them get out of the habit of work and cease to feel 
their responsibility, while other meetings feel that 
they cannot get hold of the work they see might be 
done, because they have not the one who ean lead 
them and help them to get started in the right way. 
One would think that there might be quite a good 
deal of migrating on the part of concerned Friends, 
more particularly of younger Friends, who are set- 
tling in business. When about to enter upon some 
business or profession chosen as a life work, instead 
of settling down in the home place, or of choosing 
some location purely from the point of view of its 
business advantages, or its being a place known to be 
pleasant to live in, why might we not have an increas- 
ing number of concerned young Friends, who, while 
not overlooking the purely business side vet would 
also have an eye to helping along in the work of 
spreading a knowledge and acceptance of the prin- 
ciples and testimonies Friends have found good to 
govern their lives by ? 


- 


Surely there will be greater attention given to this 
matter of a more systematic distribution of the min- 
istry, and there will be more and more among us who 
will, to a greater or less degree, subordinate business 
to the work of the ministry. 

And yet the greatest need among us just now is 
for more leaders and workers. It is only in a few of 
our larger centers that there is a possible surplus of 
workers. Even where this is the case, there may 
often be sufficient opportunity to enlarge the sphere 
of action and influence of the meeting to put all to 
work who ean and will take part. In most places 
there is a searcity of workers. First-day schools are 
letting their older boys and girls graduate all too soon 
from them and not into the meeting, because they 
have not the right teachers to take them. In our phil- 
anthropic conferences we greatly overwork a few who 
are always willing. Many of our small meetings that 
are “ silent ” feel that they are not doing a work that 
lies at their doors, for the lack of some one who can 
speak effectively or can organize and lead. 

What all this means is that there is need not so 
much of finding a way to distribute the ministry, as 
that there rise up more ministers and local leaders. 
We shall have to learn, not to look to some one else, 
from somewhere else, to come to preach to us and to 
help us in getting our neighbors interested in the work 
of our First-day school and meeting; we must look 
rather for such to be raised up from our own midst. 
Young Friends must get accustomed to the thought 
that they themselves may be called into service. 
They may feel very unfit, and feel that such work 
as they see lies waiting to be done would be utterly 
impossible for them; yet it may be they after all who 
Not that there is to be a feeling that 
every concerned young Friend is to try to talk in 


are to do it. 


meeting as a matter of duty, or rush feverishly into 
But 
it will be a step in the direction of preparation for the 


some work or other without due consideration. 


work that Friends have to do if we get into the wav 
of looking to ourselves and to our own meetings for 
workers in all lines, and not to some great leader 
from somewhere else who will be able to do the work 
we can see ought to be done but think we cannot our- 


? 7 
selves ao. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

The English correspondent of the Toronto Chris- 
tian Guardian says of the outlook for Methodist 
union in England: “ Happily the prospects of union 
between three, and possibly four, of the smaller 
Methodist Churches are brighter than ever. The 
joint committee, under the direction of the several 
conferences, are submitting the matter to the Cir- 
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cuit Quarterly meetings for their consideration. The 
New Connexion Circuit Quarterly meetings were 
held in January; ninety per cent. returned favorable 
replies. The United Methodist meetings are held this 
month. It is too soon to say how many will send 
favorable answers, but there’is reason to expect a 
high percentage. Of the meetings reported last week 
only one is in opposition to union. The Bible 
Christians and the Wesleyan Reformers will meet in 
the course of five or six weeks. There is no doubt 
that the former will be nearly unanimous in favor of 
union. There is more uncertainty as to the action 
of the Wesleyan Reformers; though the leaders of 
the movement, in all the churches concerned, are full 
of hope, and believe that the conferences of this year 
—held in the summer—will be empowered to take a 
further the consummation of the 
scheme.” 





step towards 


The powerful influence of the Russian Chureh was 
used in Bessarabia to prevent trouble between Chris- 
tians and Jews during the Easter time just past. For 
the first time, so far as known, the Church stepped 
in to avert another Kischeneff affair. Before Easter 
the Governor of Bessarabia, Prince Ourusoff, called 
the attention of Bishop Yakoff, of Kischeneff, to the 
malicious reports spread among the people that the 
Jews were collecting and sending money to aid Japan. 
The Governor declared the rumors to be absurd. 
From the beginning of the war the Jews in Bessara- 
bia, like the rest of the population, had shown their 
readiness to servé their fatherland, which was ex- 
pressed in their declarations of loyalty te the throne 
and their donations to the sick and wounded. This 
was pointed out by the Governor, who urged the 
Bishop to direct his clergy to communicate the facts 
to the people. The Bishop immediately instructed 
all the priests of his diocese to explain on every con- 
venient occasion the loyalty and patriotism of the 
Jews, and to point out that reports to the contrary 
were false, adding that he should be informed of all 
cases where enmity was displayed toward the Jews. 
In St. Petersburg this order is regarded as an ex- 
traordinary precedent, which is bound to influence 
the future relations of the Christians and the Jews. 

A bill to amend the immigration law was favor- 
ably reported from the Senate Committee on Immi- 
gration by Senator Dillingham, of Vermont, on the 
twelfth. The principal provision of the bill is that at 
least one inspector of immigration and one surgeon of 
the United States Public and Marine Hospital Ser- 
vice shall be assigned to each of the principal foreign 
ports of embarkation for aliens destined to the United 
States. The officers selected will be designated as 
members of the consular service, but will serve under 
the direction of the Commissioner General of Immi- 
gration. The Immigration act also is amended by 
the bill in respect to the exclusion of aliens whose 
passage is paid by others. In order to meet the 
conditions arising from a contract between the Aus- 
trian Government and a steamship company, by 
which the latter agrees to make the city of Fiume a 
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port in consideration of receiving 30,000 immigrant 
passengers each year for twelve years, an amendment 
was added, as follows: ‘* Or when assisted or induced 
by any agreement of any government with any trans- 
portation company, directly or indirectly.” 

Aiming to stamp out tubereulosis in the United 
States by striking direct at the source of the disease, 
the National Anti-tuberculosis Association, the nu- 
cleus of which was recently organized in Chicago, is 
about to enter upon a unique campaign of education. 
Through the medium of the personal columns of 
newspaper want pages throughout the land the asso- 
ciation hopes to instruct the human family in the best 
methods of warding off tuberculosis. The publie will 
first be aroused to a full realization of the seriousness 
of the disease. Tersely written “ personal ads ” will 
be published, setting forth the many ways in which 
the disease is easily and unconsciously contracted by 
persons ignorant of its extent. Besides using the per- 
sonal columns of newspapers to spread facts conecern- 
ing tuberculosis and the precautionary measures 
which should be taken to avoid it, the association will 
arrange to have lecturers go before the school chil- 
dren and teachers’ associations throughout the coun- 
try. 

Filippo Costagini, who died last week, left unfin- 
ished the frieze in the rotunda of the Capitol. For 
twenty-five years it has been his ambition to spend a 
lifetime, if necessary, painting the great historical 
facts of American history into the frieze. Between 
the two ends there is a hiatus fifty feet long. In the 
Harrison Administration, when Costagini had his pie- 
torial allegory down as late as the Mexican War, Gen. 
Winfield Seott and the discovery of gold in Califor- 
nia, Congress in some way failed to supply the appro- 
priation for paying the artist the $10 a day that he 
had long been receiving for his work. Since then the 
hiatus has been more or less permanent. Costagini 
retired to his home on a truck farm in Maryland. 
The mid-air carriage from which he painted swung 
aloft for several years while he looked for the omis- 
sion in the appropriation bill to be corrected, but the 
correction never came, and finally the carriage was 
taken down and the official and lay public became 
comfortably callous to the dull-drab hiatus in the 
frieze. 

Dr. Samyel Smiles, author of “ Self-Help,” 
“ Thrift ” and other books which were useful to am 
bitious young men, died in London on the sixteenth 
in his 92d year. He was born in Haddington, Scot- 
land. His father died of cholera, and his mother was 
left with eleven children to bring up. He was edu- 
cated at Haddington burgh schools and at Edinburgh 
University, and took a degree as physician and sur- 
geon. He practiced his profession for six years at 
Haddington, and then became editor of the Leeds 
Times. He became secretary of the Leeds and 
Thirsk Railway, and afterward of the Southeastern 
Railway. Some of his books were “ Lives of George 


and Robert Stephenson,” “ Lives of the Engineers,” 
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“ Life of John Murray,” 
“Tari,” “~ Duty,” 
and Labor,’ 


“ Self-Help,” “‘ Character,” 
* Industrial Biography,” “ Life 
“Conduct ” and * The Huguenots.” 
“ Self-Help ” is the work by which he will be longest 
remembered. It has been translated into some sev- 
enteen languages. 

The Trades League of Philadelphia has begun a 
fight against the use of trading stamps. Circulars 
have been sent out to more than two thousand retail 
dealers calling attention to the increasing use of 
these stamps in various classes of business, and point- 
ing out the demoralizing effects their continued use 
will eventually have on the retail trade in general. 
That such practices, methodically and regularly car- 
ried on by corporations whose sole business is the ex- 
ploiting of this device, are subject to the regulation 
of the Legislature, the circular says, most clearly ap- 
pears from the slightest examination of the princi- 
ples which govern the exercise of the police power of 
the State. In various parts of the United States the 
conditions brought about by the use of this method 
of attracting business has caused a large number of 
trade organizations to agitate a crusade against its 
use. 

Representative Bartholdt, President of the Ameri- 
can group of the Interparliamentary Union for In- 
ternational Arbitration, has forwarded to the Execu- 
tive Council of the union at Brussels the recommenda- 
tions of the American group for subjects of discus- 
sion at the forthcoming meeting of the union at St. 
Louis. The suggestions were: First, the calling of a 
council of representatives of all the Powers for a 
second peace conference, modeled after The Hague 
peace conference, for the further promotion of the 
cause of international arbitration and to safeguard 

against war; second, to construct a plan for reducing 

armament; and third, to provide immunity for the 
property of neutrals on the high seas. It will be 
urged that the second peace conference should be 
held in the United States. 

At a meeting of the American Beet Sugar Associa- 
tion, in W ashington, on the twelfth, Dr. Galloway, of 
the Department of Agriculture, spoke of the visit of 
an agent of the department to Europe, who investi- 
gated the workings of the beet sugar seed farms in 
Germany, France and Austria. The result of the 
agent’s observations would be an effort to develop the 
home-grown sugar beet in the States of Washington, 
Utah and Colorado. The agent expressed the opinion 
that he could produce a seed from which could be 
grown a beet containing 20 per cent. of sugar. This 
is 4 per cent. greater than the average of Europe, or 
a production of eighty pounds more sugar to every 
ton of beets than heretofore has been obtained. 


Captain Hans Doxrud, of the Red Star liner 
Kroonland, who is sometimes spoken of as the pre- 
mier life saver of the Atlantic, has received from 
King Oscar, of Sweden, the decoration of the Order 
of St. Olaf, in recognition of his great career as a life 


saver. Few seamen have a record that approaches 
that of Captain Doxrud. For thirty-six years he has 
been a sailor, and the total number of lives that he 
has saved in that time reaches the grand total of 368. 
President McKinley presented to Captain Doxrud a 
fine gold watch, while lie holds decorations from many 
of the crowned heads of Europe and medals from nu- 
merous life-saving societies. 


Hamilton King, United States Minister to Siam, 
reports that he is forwarding to the State Depart- 
ment tenders and specifications for a large supply of 
rolling stock for the Siamese State railways. This 
covers an order for 187 cars of different kinds and a 
large number of separate parts, such as brakes and 
wheels. It is expected that this order will be fol- 
lowed soon by a larger one for locomotives and iron 
bridges. Formerly most of these supplies were pur- 
chased only from one or two European countries. It 
is largely due to the efforts of the American Minister 
that the principle of open bids in all the departments 
of the government has been established in Siam. 


Many Lutheran congregations in this country have 
offered daily intercessionary prayers during the Len- 
ten season and Passion Week for the deliverance of 
Finland from “ the impending destruction of her lib- 
erties” by Russia. As the outcome of this move- 
ment, the following cablegram was sent to King 
Christian of Denmark and to King Edward, who is 
the former’s guest at Copenhagen: “ During the 
passion season one thousand American congregations 
of various nationalities have, without Finnish influ- 
ence, offered intercessions for Finland. We pray 
your Majesty to communicate this fact to the Czar, 
and to ask him to deal graciously with Finland.” 


The Legislature of New Jersey has passed and the 
Governor “has signed a bill to the following effect 
That any person who uses a live pigeon, fowl or other 
bird for the purpose of a target, or to be shot at either 
for amusement or as a test of skill in marksmanship, 
or shoots at a bird used as aforesaid, or as a party to 
such shooting, or leases any building, room, field or 
premises, or knowingly permits the use thereof for the 
purpose of such shooting, shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and shall be liable to a penalty of $50 for 
each violation of this act, and to an additional penalty 
of $25 fer each pigeon, fowl or other bird shot at or 
killed in violation thereof. 


After considering their claims for many weeks, the 
Board of Conciliation for Anthracite Miners, at a 
meeting in Philadelphia, announced awards, giving the 
miners of the hard-coal region a handsome increase 
in wages. Although the awards were not all the 
miners had sought, they are considered important 


concessions on the part ‘of the operating companies 
interested. 


The present week marks the two hundredth anni- 
The first newspaper 


versary of the American press. 
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to establish itself in the Colonies was the Boston 
News Letter, which issued its first number in the week 
of Fourth month 17-24, 1704. It consisted of a 
sheet 7 by 104 inches, printed on both sides, two col- 
ums to the page. Its editor was John Campbell, Post- 
master of Boston. For fifteen years the News Letter 
was the only newspaper in the Colonies of Great 
Britain in America. Philadelphia was the second 
American city to establish a newspaper, in 1719, and 
New York third, in 1725. At the present time there 
are more than 21,000 newspapers ingthe United 
States. 


R. W. Marston, Boll Weevil Commissioner for the 
State of Louisiana, who has been in Texas for several 
weeks investigating the cotton boll weevil pest, claims 
to have discovered that all the weevils can be quickly 
killed by sprinkling the plants with paris green. He 
says: “ Under my plan any negro can make a duster 
in five minutes out of a hoe handle and a piece of 
towel at a cost of 5 cents, and if every cotton grower 
in Texas will turn out they can poison the entire 
Texas crop in two hours, at a cost of not over 10 
cents per acre.” 


Twenty-seven State Legislatures of Mexico, com- 
prising all the States in the Republic, have ratified 
the new constitutional amendments extending the 
Presidential term from four to six years and creating 
the office of Vice-President. Financiers and business 
men generally approve cordially the measures as tend- 
ing to make more stable the prosperity of the coun- 
try. 


Andrew Carnegie has created a fund of $5,000,- 
000 for the benefit of “‘ the dependents of those los- 
ing their lives in heroic effort to save their fellow 
men, or for the heroes themselves, if injured only.” 
Provision is also made for medals to be given in com- 
memoration of heroic acts. The endowment is to be 
known as “ The Hero Fund.” 


With a roar that was heard for miles, the Missis- 
sippi River, on the fifteenth, cut through Killicran- 
kle Neck, in Davis Bend, restored Davis Island to the 
Mississippi mainland and resumed its old channel 
through what for forty years had been known as Lake 
Palmyra. Several valuable cotton plantations were 
practically ruined. 


The President, on the thirteenth, signed the bill 
making an appropriation of $475,000 for the Lewis 
and Clark Exposition, to be held next year at Port- 
land, Oregon. 


Whatever any one does or says, I must be good; 
just as if the gold, or the emerald, or the purple were 
always saying this, ‘“‘ Whatever any one else does, 
I must be emerald and keep my color.”—Marcus 
Aurelius. 








BIRTHS. 


COALE.—At Riverton, N. J., Fourth month 5th, 1904, to 
James Sutton and Mary Parker Coale, a daughter, who is 
named Josephine Parker Coale. 


MATTHEWS.—At Darlington, Md., Eleventh month 20th, 


1903, to Joshua H. and Mary E. Matthews, a daughter, who is 
named Ruth Ann Matthews. 


MILLER.—At “The Highlands,” Sandy Spring, Md., Third 
month 25th, 1904, to Robert H. and Mariana S. Miller, a son, 
named Robert Hartshorne Miller, Jr. 


MARRIAGES. 
LUKENS—PECHEN.—At the home of the bride’s uncle, T. 
Edward Pechen, 1948 Franklin Street, Philadelphia, Fourth 
month 14th, 1904, under the care of the monthly meeting of 


Friends held at Race Street, Charles Kirk Lukens, son of J. At- 


ley Lukens (deceased) and Alice Bartram Lukens, and Rebecca 
Volkmar, daughter of John W. and Anna Pechen. 





DEATHS. 


BEANS.—At the Friends’ Home, Newtown, Pa., on Fourth 
month 3d. 1904, M. Elizabeth Beans, in her 77th year; a mem- 


ber of Makefield Monthly Meeting. 


FOULKE.—At her late home, in Redlands, Cal., Fourth 
month 8th, 1904, Phebe W., widow of the late Thomas §S. 
Foulke, in her 70th year; a member and minister of Philadel- 


phia Yearly Meeting. Interment Fourth month 18th, at Fair 
Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALKER.—At her home, near Abrams, Montgomery 
County, Pa., Third month 22d, 1904, Sarah S. Walker, widow 
of Moses Walker, in her 79th year. “ Bear ye one anothers’ 
burdens, and thus fulfill the law of Christ,” was the rule of ac- 
tion that characterized the life of this dear Friend. As the 
recipient of her favors, the writer can testify to this, as can 
many others who were brought within her kindly influence. 
Her parents were Joseph and Ellen Stepnens Davis. She was 
born near Valley Forge, in Tredyffrin Township, Chester 
County, Pa., on the 16th of Ninth month, 1826. Her early life 
was spent amid the surroundings of a Christian home. 

After her marriage in the spring of 1849, she removed to the 
home purchased by her husband, in Upper Merion Township, 
Montgomery County, Pa. She was early a widow. Bereft of 
two of her children, with her only remaining daughter, she had, 
at the time of her death, occupied this home for more than 
haif a century. 

She was a member of the committee appointed some years 
ago for the revision of Friends’ Discipline, and in this, as in 
all other religious duties, proved faithful. 

Her remains were interred at Valley Friends’ Meeting, within 
sight of her childhood’s and girlhood’s home. Feeling testi- 
monies were borne at the house by relatives and friends. In 
contrasting her days of usefulness with the enfeebled condition 
of mind and body which were hers near the close of life, we are 
constrained to ask the question: Why was it thus? But the 
world is full of such wherefores, and we can only leave the 
answer with Him who doeth all things well, believing that 

“When the mists have cleared away, 
We shall know as we are known.” 
L. W. H. 


WRIGHT.—On Fourth month 18th, at her home, 73 Remsen 
Street, Brooklyn, in the 85th vear of her age, Mary Willetts, 
widow of the late Dr. Aaron Wright, a member of Brooklyn 
Preparative Meeting. 

Her illness of three weeks was due to the infirmities of age. 
She was the daughter of Amos and Anne Willets, and born in 
the city of New York in 1820. In 1840 she was married to Dr. 
Aaron Wright, the home of whose youth was in Springboro, 
Ohio. He practiced medicine in New York until 1857, when he 
moved with his family to Springboro, and lived there on the 
ancestral acres until 1881. In that year Dr. Wright and his 
wife made 73 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, their permanent home, 
and both died there, the former in 1885 and the latter as above. 

If a perfectly flawless character were ever vouchsafed to any 
human being, Mary W. Wright possessed it. If any one was 
ever unfailingly obedient to the “Inner Light,” she was. In 
unobtrusive charity, with a strong sense of justice and with 
love for all around her, she passed her years and left the fra- 
grant memory behind her of the best type of womanhood. 

A. W. W. 

















NOTES. 


Our friend, Dr. J. Edward Harry, professor of Greek in the 
University of Cincinnati, has been made acting president of the 
University during an interim caused by the retirement of Pres- 
ident Ayers before the expiration of his term, when President- 


elect Dr. Charles Dabney, of the University of the South, is to 
take charge. 


Next Sixth-day (the 29th) there will be an opportunity for 
many Friends who cannot to any great extent contribute to 
the work of the Friends’ Neighborhood Guild to come in touch 
with it in a small way. “An Evening in Acadia, with Thirty 
Minutes for Refreshments,” will be given in the Auditorium of 
the Young Friends’ Association Building, Fifteenth and Cherry 
Streets, at 8 p.m., for the benefit of the Guild. Admission will 


be twenty-five cents. Tickets will be on sale at the Young 
Friends’ Association office. 


AN OPTIMISTIC VIEW. 
To THe FRienps’ INTELLIGENCER: 


In hearty appreciation of Henry Wilbur’s 
“Good Fellowship in Religion,” I want to comment a little on 


an article copied in your paper of Second month 6th from the 
American Friend. 


expressing a 


It bore, to my mind, a pessimistic attitude toward the per- 
manence of the Quaker doctrine, and this is diametrically op- 
posed to my own experience and belief. 

I have frequently had occasion to verify my conviction that 
one reared under the influence of Friends is never bereft of its 
sustaining power, and rarely desirous of leaving the fold. The 
great underlying principles exhibit their strength in the crises 
of life which all must meet. 

Many, like the writer, are not often thrown among members 
of the Society, nor have the opportunity to attend its meet- 
ings, but bear with them the faith that in whatsoever temple 
we may chance to stand there may we worship with our breth- 
ren in spirit and in truth. 

In these latter days I am often struck by the growing sim- 
plicity of statement and a near approach to the substance of 
the Quaker teaching that emanates from pulpits of note, and 
within a year it has been my good fortune to listen to an ad- 
dress from an incoming professor to a distinguished theological 
seminary, in which he laid great stress upon the doctrine of 
the “ Indwelling Spirit.” 

These things relate far more surely to a continuance of the 
faith of our fathers than would a close adherence to the dress 
of a by-gone age. S. M. H. G. 


A THOUGHT FOR YEARLY MEETING. 

Would it not be desirable this year before assembling for our 
yearly meeting to closely scan the names and characters of 
our young members for workers upon all of our various com- 
mittees ? 

In using the word “ young” my thought is not those from 30 
to 40 years of age, but those from 18 to 25 years of age. 

Let us utilize their zeal and enthusiasm when they have just 
graduated from school and college. They are the last out from 
schools; would they not be valuable members on such com- 
mittees? They know the actual daily school and college life. 

It is not my thought to crowd out age and experience; they 
are doubtless more valuable than youth and theory; but 
it will serve a two-fold measure: It will give new life to all 
of our standing committees, and hold the young members to our 
Society. 

The churches, Endeavor Societies, various forms of charity 
work, all reach out actively for young members of our Society, 
but it seems to my mind that we very frequently wait too 
long with our young graduates before enlisting their names 
and their sympathies in the work of our Society. 

Our Race Street property is in the heart of a great city, 
and while our Young Friends’ Association and Lunch Room 
and Library are doing excellent work, it would seem that there 
was room for a tenfold increase in the activity in the way of 
lectures, night schools, ete., in the,nature of the work of the 
People’s Palace in London, or Toynbee Hall. D. 


OLD DOCTRINE PASSING WITHOUT SCHISM. 

The Society of Friends, or rather that portion of it known as 
the Hicksite branch, has never accepted the doctrine of the 
Atonement as held by the so-called evangelical churches, but 
has, from time to time, as the occasion offered, protested with 
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more or less vigor, against the doctrine as false and irrational. 
It has not, however, as far as I am aware, attempted any ex- 
planation of those passages of Scripture which are supposed 
to teach that doctrine. 

That there is a widespread and growing discontent with the 
doctrine, and that theologians of different denominations are 
earnestly seeking to arrive at the truth in relation to it is 
evident from much of the religious literature of the present 
day. The following extracts, taken from a work entitled 
“Theology at the Dawn of the Twentieth Century,” will best 
illustrate this. 

In his essay on the Atonement, James Muscott Hodgson, 
principal of Congregational Theological Hall, Edinburgh, says: 
“In Paul’s doctrine respecting the mediatorial work of Christ 
special emphass is undoubtedly laid upon his death.” “ Christ 
died for our sins.” ... “Christ died for us that we should 
live together with him.” But when we come to ask how it is 
that the death of Christ helps to effect the salvation of sinners 
we do not find in Paul’s writings a definite statement or the- 
ory. He says that Christ died in our behalf, or on behalf of 
our sins; but he does not say that he died in our stead, or that 
he was punished instead of us, or that he suffered the death 
that Gur sins deserved and made us liable to. He died that we 
might live; that is as far as the apostle goes in explanation 
of the connection between his death and our forgiveness and 
salvation. Love for us was the impelling motive which led 
Christ to lay down his life, and he laid it down in order that 
he might deliver us from the bondage and wretchedness of sin, 
and impart to us “freedom and power and life for righteous- 
ness.” ... We may say, in the words of Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
that “self-sacrifice is the divine method of life-giving,” and 
perhaps that is all or nearly all that we can ever hope to say 
in the direction of explaining why, in becoming “the author 
of eternal salvation,” it behooved Christ to suffer. “ Except a 
grain of wheat fall into the ground and die it abideth alone, 
but if it die it beareth much fruit.” Life comes through death; 
spiritual life through the suffering and death of loving self- 
sacrifice. In the death of sorrow to which from love for us 
he submitted “the blood of Christ ” was shed; “the Spirit of 
Life in Christ Jesus” is now poured forth in order that by the 
impartation of that spiritual life to the souls of men, and by 
its indwelling power they may be set free from the bondage of 
sin and be raised to a life of righteousness and blessedness. 

Henry W. Pinkham, minister of Bethany Baptist Church, 
Denver, Col., uses similar language: “ Strictly speaking, the 
death of Christ was not necessary to human salvation.” ... 
“The world being what it was when the Son of God was here, 
the human heart being what it was, it was indeed inevitable 
that he whose perfect purity was so terrible a rebuke to all 
evil should receive the full shock of human wickedness.” . . . 
“That the death of Christ should receive the prominence the 
New Testament gives it is most natural. Zhe supreme self- 
sacrifice for which his cross stands reveals the real spirit of 
Jesus even more impressively than did his gracious words and 
kindly deeds. His death in the most painful manner was the 
lowest depth to which his self-sacrificing love could take him. 
Accordingly the cress has become the symbol of his entire mis- 
sion, and attention has been fixed upon his death rather than 
upon the ministry that preceded it.” . . . “ His death may be 
said to save in the sense that it leads to repentence when 
perhaps nothing else would.” . . . “ Jesus clearly made repent- 

ance the sole condition of divine forgiveness, and to maintain 
that God’s grace was blocked until a foul murder had removed 
an obstruction was clearly foreign to his thought.” ... * Not 
in vain is it that the good suffer vicariously. The blood of the 
martyrs is ever the seed of the Church. Through the sacrifice 
of the noblest men the moral progress of the race is achieved.” 

Slowly but surely the light is breaking, and the shadow cast 
by Calvinism is passing away. And what is of almost equal 
importance is the fact that this revolutiow is being accomp- 
lished without schism, which has been the Vane of Protestant- 
ism in the past. 

A similar revolution is in progress in regard to the author- 
ity of the Scriptures, a mere mention of which is all that can 
be attempted at present. H. B. HALLOCK. 


FRIENDS IN TORONTO. 
A LETTER FROM ISAAC WILSON. 


3y a recent letter from Toronto published in the INTELLI- 
GENCER it might be inferred that an undue freedom or liberal- 
ity was being allowed by the plan adopted in organizing the 
Friends’ Association in that city, but in this, as in other mat- 
ters, “ circumstances alter cases.” The very few active, earnest 
Friends residing here feel their number too few and their abil- 
ity too limited to justify the effort in organizing an association 
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composed alone of members of our Society, and the daily inter- 
course with those of ability and prominence in business affairs, 
whose convictions and sympathies are in harmony with the 
Friendly view in relation to needed reforms of the age, could 
not weil result in other than an invitation to join in such lines 
of educational and philanthropic work as may not only enlarge 
the acquaintance with and advance the principles of Friends, 
but aid a little to hasten the betterment of humanity, and 
with these two very worthy objects in view I feel no hesitation 
in expressing my hearty sympathy, and shall direct my efforts 
as ability is afforded toward the large fields and opportun- 
ities that I believe await the willing workers. 

And this feeling of interest in the movement is only intensi- 
fied since attending the regular monthly meeting of the asso- 
ciation held on Seventh-day, and a public meeting for wor- 
ship on First-day in St. George’s Hall. Upon no occasion have 
I heard from the lips of our ablest members stronger denun- 
ciation of war and its evils, and promises made and pledges 
given to co-operate with Friends’ Associations in the promo- 
tion of peace by those of other denominations were much ap- 
preciated. 

After some explanatory remarks at the opening of the meet- 
ing on First-day and an able presentation of the cause of peace 
as against war we assumed more of the worshipful attitude, 
and, after a few moments of silence, the question of religion 
was dealt with from the Seriptural and Friendly standpoint, 
and was listened to by an attentive and, we believe, an appre- 
ciative audience, and this feeling of the speaker at the time 
was only confirmed by the many expressions at the close, ac- 
companied in several cases with the wish for more such meet- 
ings. 

And a strong desire is felt that there could be a place se- 
cured that would be a center or headquarters for Friends and 
Friendly people, perhaps a boarding house, with library and 
reading room, under Friendly influence, where a meeting could 
be held also. 

The few Friends in Toronto (with us all) are anxious and 
hopeful for the success of the approaching Conference, and ar- 
rangements therefor are progressing favorably. 

Isaac WILSON. 


Bloomfield, Ontario, Can. Fourth mo. Vth. 


“INDIAN WALKS,” THEN AND NOW. 


[The following letter appears in the West Chester Daily 
Local News for Fourth month 12th.] 


Editor News:—Senator Quay, in the successful appeal made 
by him when the Indian Appropriation bill was under discus- 
sion last week, whereby a claim of the tribe of the Delawares 
for a large sum of money fairly due to them, was granted, 
made use of the following language, as reported in the Philadel- 
phia dailies, and in the Local News: “ Where Philadelphia now 
stands was once theirs, and by sharp dealing under the treaty 
made with them by William Penn, whereby as much land as a 
man could walk around in a day was to be ceded by them, 
they were robbed of many millions of dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty. The whites blazed the trails and used horses to help 
along the swiftest runners, and made the line from one bend 
in the river to another, so that they got far more land than 
the Indians intended to give.” 

While it is true that the phraseology of the above does not 
exactly say that the “sharp dealing” was carried on by or 
with the knowledge of William Penn, yet such would be very 
likely to be the impression made upen the hearers or the read- 
ers of this speech. It seems hardly necessary in this commun- 
ity to rehearse the particulars of that most iniquitous proced- 
ure, the Indian Walk, or the Walking Purchase, whereby (in 
1737) the Delawares or Lenni Lenape Tribe were deprived of 
about 500,000 acres of land on the north side of the Blue Moun- 
tains, and extending from nearly the longitude of the present 
Mauch Chunk to the Delaware River, above the Water Gap. 
This wrong was perpetrated under Thomas Penn, who was not 
found in all things walking in the footsteps of his father. 

The manner of dealing of William Penn with the Indians 
in obtaining lands from them for settlement, was not only to 
pay the Delawares therefor, but also to compensate the power- 
ful confederacy of the Six Nations of New York, who claimed 
to be, and were in fact, the Delawares’ masters. The policy of 
Penn was grounded in Christian uprightness and amity, and 
the true successors to his principles in and about Philadelphia, 
not only took no part in the wrong of the Indian Walk, but, 
sorely grieved thereat, raised money amongst themselves to 
compensate the Indians. 

Now, at this day, in the springtime of this very year, 1904, 
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there is afforded an opportunity for Senator Quay to prevent 
another great wrong against the Indians, the Delawares in- 
cluded, besides w hich the w rong of the historic Indian Walk 
appears a very little matter. It has been repeatedly charged 

that the present plan for the admission of Indian Territory 
with Oklahoma as a single State, involves some very “ sharp 
dealing,” in which selfish | political and pecuniary interests pre- 
dominate. Amongst the better part of the residents of the 
Indian Territory, whether white or copper-colored, there is 
decided opposition to the scheme of single Statehood. Pro- 
tected as they now are by stringent anti-liquor laws, they have 
no desire to be conjoined with their west side territorial neigh- 
bor, where liquor is rampant. 

In the Indian Territory there is a population, 
dians and negroes, of rather more than 400,000. 
the cities and towns, approximately 80,000 Indians own very 
nearly all the land. Beginning with the year 1906, the govern- 
ment law will permit them to sell from one-half to three- 
fourths of that land. It is proper that it should be improved, 
but the whiskey trust is seeking an open market there, and all} 
precedents indicate the demoralization and unthrift and wast- 
ing away of the tribes, when their pauperization, through the 
white man’s whiskey, shall have been accomplished. If thou 
art the true friend, therefore, of the Indian, Senator Quay, 
that thy so recent words in the Senate would seem to indicate, 
let thy eloquence of word and deed be now exerted to save 
him from this threatening State act of dishonor! 


JosIaAnH W. 


whites, In- 
Outside of 
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WESTERN EUROPE AND THE WAR I 
EAST. 

No better evidence could be produced of the fact 
that desire of permanent peace is rapidly growing 
and strengthening itself throughout the civilized 
world than the way in which the nations of Western 
Europe are conducting themselves in reference to 
the Russo-Japanese War. 

The outbreak of hostilities has undoubtedly made 
the European capitals somewhat nervous, and there 
has been talk of preparation for possible contingen- 
cies. Naval plans, in particular, have been hastened 
toward completion. But there has been nothing 
which may properly be called war excitement. No 
inflammatory threats have been indulged in. There 
has been no serious taking of sides by the govern- 
ments, no diplomatie chafing and nagging. On the 
contrary, the spirit of sobriety and self-restraint and 
conciliatoriness has prevailed to an unwonted degree. 

This seems the more remarkable from the fact that 
the two powers which are at war are allies the one of 
Great Britain, the other of France. Twenty-five 
years ago these two western powers, which have al- 
ways, until recently, considered themselves natural 
enemies, would, under similar. circumstances, have 
been quickly involved in the war, and all Europe 
would probably have been aflame. 

But instead of showing any disposition to get into 
the war, the British and French governments have 
hastened to declare themselves neutral, and have 
made every needful effort to prevent it from creat- 
ing friction between them. They have communi- 
rated frankly with each other in regard to the sub- 
ject and have taken unusual precautions to 
strengthen their mutual friendship. The other im- 
portant European powers have acted for the most 
part in the same general spirit. This change in the 
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spirit of Western Europe is a political omen of the 
deepest significance. 
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These powers have likewise joined heartily in the 
project initiated by Secretary Hay to restrict the area 
of hostilities, to prevent the war from involving other 
nations besides Russia and Japan, and from issuing 
in injustice toward China. Indeed, it is not improb- 
able that Mr. Hay had diplomatically sounded them 
and assured himself of their goodwill before he sent 
out his formal note. 

Fear of the disastrous consequences of a general 
war under present military conditions may easily be 
charged as the motive for this conduct. This has un- 
doubtedly played its part, and it is not at all to the 
discredit of the governments that it has done so. Wis- 
dom is none the less wisdom because it has been 
taught by fear. 

But the real cause of their efforts to prevent the 
war from embroiling them has been a very different 
one from dread of disastrous consequences. It has 
been none other than the strong and rapidly-growing 
public sentiment in Western Europe, particularly in 
France and England, against war and in favor of 
arbitration. This new sentiment has become so wide- 
spread and powerful that the governments them- 
selves have become deeply affected by it; at least 
they have been compelled to take account of it. That 
is the secret of the matter. 

The influences which led to the signing of the 
Franco-British arbitration treaty on the 14th of 
October last, and of the subsequent treaties between 
France and Italy, England and Italy, and Holland 
and Denmark, have continued to operate even more 
powerfully and insistently since the rupture between 
Japan and Russia on the 6th of February than be- 
fore. England has already signed a similar treaty 
with Spain and is negotiating with other countries. 
France is negotiating for treaties with Belgium, Hol- 
land, Denmark and Seandinavia; and several of these 
powers of Western Europe have lodged at Washing- 
ton their desire for arbitration treaties with the 
United States. There is a veritable “ storm-center ” 
of arbitration now prevailing in Western Europe, the 
strength of which has not been appreciably affected 
by the war. It is in the main the forces which have 
produced this that are back of the action of the West- 
ern European governments in reference to the war in 
the Far East. 

This condition, which we do not think we over- 
draw, makes the whole situation much less dark and 
threatening than it otherwise would be. It has given 
general assurance that the war, bad enough where it 
is, will not extend itself beyond the two nations which 
have fallen into it through the selfish and aggressive 
policies which they were fatuously pursuing. It 
gives reasonable ground also for believing that the 
days of great war coalitions are over. The coalitions 
of the future which are foreshadowed in the conduct 
of the European states towards the present war are 
pretty certain to be in the interests of the limitation 
of war and the preservation of general peace. 

We have here evidence of a remarkable triumph of 
the best elements of our civilization, on which it is 
perfectly reasonable to build very large hopes, even 
in the midst of the gloom and humiliation which the 
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titanic conflict in the East has brought upon us, and 
from which we cannot hope to escape for weary 
months to come. Are not the nations really begin- 
ning to reverse the old apothegm, and in time of war 
to prepare for peace? The signs of the times are 
pointing strongly that way.—Advocate of Peace. 


RIGHT LIVING FOR THE MASSES OF THE 
PEOPLE. 


In connection with the present increasing interest 
in the improvement of the homes of the crowds of 
people who live in our large cities and squalid vil- 
lages there are three articles in the current issue of 
the Review of Reviews worthy of special note. One 
of these describes a model industrial village, the vil- 
lage of Bournville, where the Cadbury chocolate is 
made; another tells of a Garden City in England; and 
the third is about school gardens in great cities. 

George Cadbury the head of the chocolate firm, is 
the Friend who gave Woodbrooke, the home of the 
School for Religious Study, of which J. Rendal 
Harris is the director. He is also the owner of the 
great London paper, the Daily News, from which he 
has excluded liquor and other objectionable adver- 
tisements and all betting and gambling news, and 
which in other respects he has transformed into a 
clean as well as up-to-date newspaper. 

“In his adult-school visiting,” says the author of 
the article in the Review of Reviews, George Cadbury 
found “that the working man living in crowded 
towns had practically no interest provided for his 
leisure hours, except in the public house. So he re- 
solved that in his model village each workman should 
have his garden, which would provide healthy and 
humanizing as well as remunerative recreation for 
the whvle family.” 

It was “in 1879 that the Cadburys, at that time 
only moderately successful in their business, removed 
their factory from crowded Birmingham to a site five 
miles out in the country, to what is now the works 
and village of Bournville.” 

The workrooms in these factories “‘ seem designed 
to make a pleasure of toil and to idealize it. Not 
merely in the great essentials of light and air and 
temperature, but in a thousand little things which 
reveal a constant and inventive thoughtfulness, the 
welfare of the worker is kept in view.” 

“The women are all habited in white, a costume 
which at once makes cleanliness imperative and adds 
immensely to the wsthetic charms of the factory. 
There are twenty-three hundred women employed at 
Bournville, and the Cadburys have arranged that 
this great army of women shall be officered entirely 
by women. The whole factory gives employment to 
some thirty-six hundred persons. 

“ Just as the firm has the best expert advice in 
chemistry and in color and in architecture,” so it con- 
sults “experts in the much more important depart- 
ment of labor.” George Cadbury has sought the 
counsel of some of the best-known labor leaders— 
notably John Burns, labor member of Parliament. 
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This policy has been attended with the Minoateda eco- | 


nomic as well as humane results. 

But it is in the matter of housing that George Cad- 
bury is making the most important ¢ontribution to 
the national life. ‘“ Bournville is a village paradise. 
It covers three hundred and thirty acres, and the 
beautiful cottages that line the winding road house 
nearly two thousand souls. Scarcely two houses are 
outwardly the same. Each house is provided 
with a garden back and front, and a strip of orchard 
at the foot of the back gardens serves as a veil of pri- 
vacy to each.” 

“The land, with houses and shops upon it, valued 
at $900,000, has been made over to a trust at present 
composed of Cadburys, but to be filled up as they 
drop out by nominees of the Society of Friends, the 
Birmingham Corporation,.and certain district coun- 
cils. The trust is both ground landlord and house 
landlord to the village. It gathers in rents (gener- 
ally about $1.50 a week) now equal to $26,230 a 
year. After necessary expenses have been paid, the 
balance is devoted to building new cottages and beau- 
tifying the estate. As the rent roll increases the 
trust is empowered to buy land and erect similar 
model villages in any part of Great Britain. The 
work has be en going on for several years, and the 
founder did not intend to call acer attention to it 
for several years more, but the large housing schemes 
of the London County Council and other municipali- 
ties, as it were, compelled him to give the world the 
benefit of his experiment. The world has not been 
slow to profit by his invitation. All last year and 
this a stream of visitors, of all grades, many repre- 
senting great civic bodies, have gone to Bournville, 
and have come away lost in admiration of what they 
have seen.” 

The article on “ A Garden City in England ” is 
written by William H. Tolman, Director of the 
American Institute of Social Service. Thus far, he 
says, efforts to overcome the terrible curse of un- 
healthy and unsanitary homes, with their menace to 
society, have reached only an infinitesimal fraction of 
the dwellers in the city. 

“ A new movement, however, has just come into 
existence which contemplates the building of a city 
in the country. This is no Utopia, no castle in the 
air, no ideal of a dreamer, but a company promoted 
to develop an estate of thirty-eight hundred acres 
between Hitchin and Baldock, within an hour’s ride 
by rail from London.” 

“ Much interest is already shown in the Garden 
City by manufacturers who are beginning 
to realize that the city does not provide room 
for the healthy expansion of their business, to say 
nothing of the opportunity of providing bright and 
cheerful homes for their employees at a lower rental 
than the worst city slum.” 

The promoter of the Garden City idea is Ebenezer 
Howard, who is “ genial, forceful and ‘ dead in earn- 
est.’” In 1898, in a book called “ To-morrow,” he 
advocated the building of a town in the heart of some 
English agricultural district, where the most ap- 
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to securing the most healthy and beautiful conditions 
of home life. His plan was to invite manufacturers, 
co-operative societies and private individuals to build 
factories, stores and houses. The buildings are to 
occupy only one-sixth of the area, thus giving oppor- 
tunity for small farms,” in order that the cultivators 
of the soil may be so near the city population as to 
benefit by their market for produce. The wage-earn- 
ers can secure a better home at less rent; there will 
be a saving of money, time and energy in going to 
and from work; milk, fruit and vegetables will be 
cheaper. The worker, if he desires, can spend 
the time now wasted in uncomfortable, unhealthy 
traveling to and from work, in his own garden or 
allotment; and what he grows there will be an addi- 
tion to his real wages.” 


“Imperialism abroad and progress at home,” say 
those interested in the Garden City,” seem an empty 
mockery in the face of physical degeneration, the ex- 
istence of which in our great towns is incontroverti- 
ble. Sound physical condition is surely the founda- 
tion for all human development, and the Garden City 
contains all the elements of success that will lead to a 
redistribution of the people upon the land, in which, 
and in which alone, is to be found a solution of the 
problem how to maintain and increase industrial effi- 
ciency without impairing the national physique.” 

The article on “ School Gardens in Great Cities ” 
is by a member of the Committee on Industrial Edu- 
eation of the Public Education Association of Phila- 
delphia, Helen Christine Bennett. 

All three of the articles are illustrated. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


On Second-day evening, Fourth month 11th, James Boyd de- 
livered a lecture on his trip through Europe. This was the sec- 
ond lecture on the experiences of the party of which President 
Swain was a member. His description of various scenes in 
Southern Europe, aided by some very beautiful lantern slides, 
was extremely entertaining. It is always interesting to hear 
about and see views of Constantinople and other Oriental 
cities, but when our friends, or those in whom we have a special 
interest, are the actors, the occasions are double pleasing. 

Third-day evening the Joseph Leidy Society held a very in- 
teresting meeting. In the department of astronomy Arthur 
Collins spoke on the motion of the stars in the lines of vision 
as shown by the spectroscope. Dr. Trotter gave some facts 
concerning the big trees of California. Professor Hoadley dis- 
cussed the method of wireless telegraphy with the De Forest 
receiver. Thomas Sherwood talked on explosive chemicals, 
giving some very interesting data. Reuben Post described the 
meteoric theory, and Anna L. Curtis read a paper on “ Food, 
Nutrition, Energy and Dietetics.” 

On Sixth-day the Eunomian Literary Society held its regular 
meeting. The program consisted of readings of college stories 
and some “cap-and-gown” selections, together with extem- 
poraneous speeches. Edward Cottrell spoke on the “ Restric- 
tions of Fussing” with great effect, and Harry Holme on “ La- 
crosse Outlook.” A very animated discussion arose in which 
the meeting endeavored to find ways and means for a swim- 
ming pool. 

The ground for the new Chemistry Building is staked out, 
and work will commence in a short time. The work on the 
dormitories of Wharton Hall is progressing rapidly, and no 
doubt this section will be finished by the first of. next term. 

Previous to the meeting on First-day a paper was read by 
Samuel Palmer, of the Swarthmore Preparatory School. It 
called attention to the general metamorphosis of spring. He 
showed that just as flowers grow beautiful, so the natures of 
men may improve and grow in righteousness, though the world 
may or may not see it. 












“Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 









be without the calm comfort of the flowers. 
gardens are as “ priests, sermons, shrines,” 
dome extends. 
of year. 
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ment of it were instructive. 























tural interests would support the manufacturing 
Woodbine is a settlement for Russian Jews where they can 
start and earn a home. It is essentially for the poor. All 
the houses are owned by the families. There are clubs for the 
boys and girls. Various economic truths are brought forward 
by its development, the field of economic research being very 
extended. The experiment may be an excellent solution of a 
very difficult problem, that of the emigrant, not only giving 
a home to those who in the old country could not legally own 
a house, but also instilling in a practical way the American 
spirit ot equality. Ps ee ee 
















































































GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 

The first Seventh-day evening after our return from vaca- 
tion, Fourth month 9ti, was devoted to general social inter- 
course, followed by a few impromptu exercises, music, recita- 
tions, etc., in the Assembly Reom. 

The preliminaries for the Swarthmore contest Second-day 
evening, Fourth month 11th, resulted in the selection of Bertha 
Pancoast as the representative of George School. 

Arrangements have been made for a course of five talks by 
Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, of Swarthmore College, on “ The Proph- 
ets.” These talks are open to all members of the school, but 
are especially intended for the First-day School teachers and 
the senior class. ‘he first talk was given Fourth-day after- 
noon, Fourth month 13th, when Dr. Holmes explained the 
meaning of the word “ prophet,” and briefly discussed “ mir- 
acles ” and “ visions.” 

The Penn Literary Society held a public meeting Seventh-day 
evening, Fourth month 16th. A recitation entitled “The 
V-a-s-e,” by William Hough, opened the program. A _ piano 
solo by Louise Kirkwood preceded a recitation, “ Connor,” by 
Helen Stapler. The “ Gleanings of the Penn,” written by Anna 
Coates, was read by Mariana Packer. A piano solo by Nellie 
Nichols was followed by a short intermission. Harry Parker 
told one of his stories, which was followed by a short play, 
“Courtship under Difficulties,” im which Margaret Heller, 
Chalkley Butcher and Herbert Borden took part. 

Our friend, Margaretta Walton, has just returned from Or- 
lando, Fla., where she has been seriously ill for about three 
weeks. She bore the journey very much better than was ex- 
pected, and her friends hope that she will soon be able to be 
about again. F. B. 8. 








































































































































INTERSCHOLASTIC ORATORICAL CONTEST. 
The following ten schools have been selected by preliminary 
contest to compete in the Interscholastic Oratorical Contest to 
be held at Swarthmore College at 8 o’clock on Fifth month 7th: 
Friends’ Central, Amos J. Peaslee; Swarthmore Preparatory, 
Fred. J. Simons, Jr.; South Jersey Institute, A. G. Woodruff; 
George School, —— Haverford Collegiate 
Grammar School, Fisher Baily; Brown Preparatory School, 
H. S. Paynter; Peddie Institute, Arthur T. Brooks, Mercers- 
burg Academy, Charles A. Arms; Abington Friends’ School, Ed- 
gar J. Moore; Friends’ Seminary, New York, Allen 8. Page. 
Contestants are invited, to take dinner at the college. 
Maurice T. HANSELL, 
ANNA L. CURTIS, 
Committee. 


Professor Rufus M. Jones, in his sermon before the Yearly 
Meeting [Arch Street, Philadelphia], touched the right note. 
The purpose of Christianity, he said, is not to make perfect 
cities in the heavens, “but to have the spirit of God prevail 
here and now.” Quakerism is religion reduced to everyday 
practice and to teaching by example.—Public Ledger. 
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In meeting Dean Bond spoke beautifully, saying that she 
hoped that there would never come a time when we should 
The flowers in our 
where no cathedral 
The theme seemed very fitting for the time 


Seventh-day morning Professor Sabsovitch, the president of 
the Woodbine Settlement, in New Jersey, lectured to the econ- 
His subject and his treat- 
He explained that he was engaged 
in building up an American community in which the agricul- 
interests. 
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CONFERENCES. 
WESTERN FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. 

The Western First-day School Union was held in the new 
meeting house in West Grove, Pa., on Seventh-day, Fourth 
month 16th, 1904. After the usual silence the clerk read the 
90th Psalm. 

Reports were read from the different standing committees of 
the Union, as well as the statistical reports from the schools. 

After this there was time for the discussion of useful meth- 
ods for First-day School work, and an interesting interchange 
of thought resulted, and practical ideas suggested, among them 
the use of the blackboard for smaller children and which one 
teacher found to be of great assistance in her class work. 

There was a much larger attendance during the afternoon 
-ession. 

Class exercises by members of West Greve School were one 
of the features of the session, and the following recitations 
were presented: “The Sowers,” well rendered by a class of 
young women; * The Life Clock,” by a class of little folks, and 
who did it well; “In Summer Time,” recited by a little 
girl in a very pleasing manner, who spoke slowly and clearly, 
so that every word was heard. 

The following subjects were discussed by members from sev- 
eral of the schools: “ The Religious Opportunity of the Home” 
and “The Bible, Its Adequacy in Dealing with the Crises and 
Emergencies of Life.” Professor James 8. Hiatt, of George 
School, was present and addressed the meeting, giving some ex- 
cellent and practical suggestions for First-day Schools, and 
also entered in the general discussion which followed the pre- 
sentation of the questions above. 

A very interesting account of the “ Meeting in the Interest 
of Friends,” held recently in Kennett Square, was given by a 
member of London Grove School. 

This was felt to be a very helpful and interesting Union. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held on Fourth month llth. The Literature 
Committee reported a very successful meeting, with recitations, 
papers and music. The Committee to Consider Reorganization 
of Standing Committees submitted a report involving changes 
in the constitution, which will be voted upon at the Fifth 
month meeting. 

Charles Francis Saunders gave an interesting informal talk 
about the American Indians. He described the homes and oe- 
cupations of the Pueblo Indians, and showed how they differed 
from the wandering tribes. Their homes, found in Arizona 
and New Mexico, are peculiar, several-storied structures, half 
fortress and half house. These Indians were characterized as 
being trustworthy, hospitable, kind to children and revering the 
aged. Some very striking pictures on the screen gave a keener 
interest to the talk, and a large collection of pottery, basket 
werk, paintings and blankets transformed the plain little plat- 
form of our auditorium into quite an Indian reservation. Dur- 
ing the social half hour which followed Charles F. Saunders 
and his wife showed these Indian trophies to a large group of 
interested Friends. It was a great pleasure to have with us 
the well-known artist, Alice Barber Stephens, and her hus- 
band, who is a warm friend and champion of the Indians. 


CAROLINE F. CoMLy, Secretary. 











PLYMOUTH MEETING, PA.—The regular meeting of Plymouth 
Friends’ Association was held Sixth-day evening, Fourth month 
Ist, 1904. After the reading of the minutes of last meeting, 


Elizabeth Buckman read a selection entitled “The Beacon 
Light.” Carrie Buckman then gave a paper on “Current 


Topics.” 

“The Organization and Relation of Our Meetings for Busi- 
ness ” was the subject of a paper by Ella Powell. This was 
very generally discussed by a number of those present. 

Helen C. Livezey then gave, in the form of a second declara- 
tion of independence, a paper on “ Woman’s Suffrage.” <A very 
interesting discussion followed. Meeting then adjourned to 
Fourth month 26th, 1904. S. S. H., Secretary. 


CAMDEN, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association met Fourth 
month 5th, 1904. The meeting was called to order by Howard 


M. Cooper, who introduced Lucretia L. Blankenburg. Her pa- 
per, “ The Contributions of Friends towards the Advancement 


of Women,” showed how Friends were the first to establish 
schools for women. 


than slaves. 


| 


In early times women were little better 
Before her marriage she belonged absolutely to 
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her father, and afterwards to her husband, who even had the 
right to sell her. Friends were called turners of the 
world up side down, and called forth ridicule and criticism for 
wanting education for women. The first to teach Friends’ doc- 
trine in America were two women, Mary Fisher and Anne 
Austin. Few people know that Pennsylvania was ever gov- 
erned by a woman, but such was the fact. William Peun’s 
wife acted as governor during his illness. Thanks were ex- 
tended to our friend for her paper, which was appreciated by 
all. After a brief silence, the meeting adjourned to meet Fifth 
month 3d, 1904. FANNIE B. SCHEIBNER, Secretary. 

MANSFIELD, N. J.—-Mansfield Young Friends’ Association 
met Fourth month 2d, 1904, at the home of Mary L. Bowne, 
with twenty-nine members in attendance. 

The president opened the meeting by reading the 19th Psalm, 
after which the minutes of the previous meeting were read and 
approved. 

Having disposed of the business, the program for the next 
meeting was announced. The literary exercises were opened 
by Mary L. Bowne, who read from the Discipline the portion 
on meetings for discipline. 

The question, “Which did the most good, George Fox or 
William Penn?” was answered by Thomas 8. Gibbs, who 
stated, “We owe much to William Penn, but it has always 
been a question in my mind whether William Penn would have 
attempted the work he did had it not been for George Fox.” 
He also read “The Holy Experiment,” from Janney’s “ Life 
of William Penn.” 

Joanna Shreve read from the Asbury Park Conference book 
the portion on the ministry, by Elizabeth Powell Bond. 

Bessie E. Bunting read “A Plea for the Old Man 
Smokes.” 

“The Profit of Loss” 
Elizabeth A. Scott. 

Anna Bunting gave some very interesting current topics. 

After the usual silence, the meeting adjourned to meet at 
the home of Amos KE. Harvey, Fifth month 28th, 1904. 

ANNA COLLINS Scort, Secretary. 


Whe 


was the title of a selection read by 


Moorestown, N. J.—The meeting of 
was held in the meeting house. 

The president, George L. Gillingham, presided. After the 
regular business had been accomplished Mary W. Coles read 
Dr. Gregg’s paper on “The Quaker as Makers of America.” 
Appreciation was expressed that a leader in another religious 
body should so beautifully express the principles and history 
which are so dear to us as Friends. If all the Friends of this 
land bad been true to the ideals of the Quaker founders the 
present labor trouble might have been avoided, and a brave 
stand is now what is needed most. 

Horace Roberts spoke of the tendency of the times towards 
war and rumors of war, and even peace people are interested 
in Japanese warfare. He quoted a recent speaker, saying “ in- 
dustrial slavery is gone forever,” yet in the present time the 
trades-unions prove the falsity of this statement. Trades- 
unions have helped to better things, bringing trade to a higher 
standard, but public sentiment alone must settle the question 
cf shops closed by order of the “ walking delegate.” 

There was considerable discussion on’ these subjects of cur- 
rent topics. 

Henry B. Coles read an article from THE INTELLIGENCER on 
“ Salaried Service among Friends,” and in the discussion it was 
considered that this might prove an opening wedge to what 
may some day open to a salaried ministry. 

Further discussion was followed by a brief silence, after 


Fourth month 15th 


which the meeting adjourned. The next meeting is Sixth 
month 3d. CAROLINE B. ZELLEY, Secretary. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—A regular meeting of the Baltimore Young 
Friends’ Association was held Sixth-day evening, Fourth month 
15th, 1904, in the Library at Park Avenue. The meeting was 
opened by Seripture reading by Arthur K. Taylor. 

The minutes of the last regular meeting and of the special 
meetings held since were read and approved. 

The Association appointed a committee to nominate officers 
for the Asscciation for the coming year. 

Kirk Brown read a full and interesting paper on the “ His- 
tory of Baltimore Monthly Meeting.” The paper gave evidence 
of much research, and was greatly appreciated by the Associa- 
tion. 

During the recess that followed those in attendance were 
entertained by music upon the piano and violin by Margaretta 
W. Lamb and Henry R. Sharpless. 


2 ee EEE 
er 


Eli M. Lamb occupied the remainder of the evening in giving 
interesting reminiscences of Friends during the Civil War. 

On Sixth-day evening, ‘Third month 18th, Thomas W. Sidwell, 
of Friends’ School, Washington, lectured at Park Avenue under 
the joint auspices of Friends’ School and the Young Friends’ 
Association. This lecture, which was on “ Venice,” and was 
illustrated by excellent views, was much enjoyed by the large 
audience present. : c 

On account of the unsettled condition of affairs produced in 
the city by the great fire, the regular meeting of the Associa- 
tion arranged for the evening of Second month 12th, 
omitted. 

On First month 15th, the date appointed for a regular meet- 
ing of the Association, Forrest Shreeve, of the Johns Hopkins 
University, gave an illustrated lecture on his recent trip to the 
Island of Jamaica. This lecture was also much enjoyed by 
those in attendance. : 


was 


HELEN H. Exy, Sec. Baltimore Y. F. A. 


CORNWALL, N. Y.—Cornwall Friends’ Association met at the 
home of J. Q. Brown, Fourth month 10th, 1904. 

The meeting was given up to a paper by John Cox on “ Sevy- 
enteenth Century Quakerism,” which was read by Gilbert T. 
Cocks, and followed by discussion, after which sentiments were 
given, and the next meeting, to be held at the home of Charles 
C. Cocks on the 15th of Fifth month, was arranged for. 

E. K. 8., Corresponding Secretary. 

WoopLawn, Va.—The regular meeting of the Woodlawn 
Young Friends’ Association was held at the home of Jacob M. 
Troth, Third month 27th, 1904. The president opened the 
meeting by reading the second chapter of Mark. The secretary 
read the minutes of the preceding meeting and Edward Walton 
read from “Home Circle” a sketch of James Parnell, which 
showed the extreme suffering endured by the early Friends. 
Anna Wilkinson read an editorial from the Outlook, which 
called forth some discussion. A reading by Sarah Walton and 
a recitation by Lewetta Cox completed the program for the 
evening. Ellen Lukens read a letter she had received inviting 
us to join the general conference of associations, and we glauiy 
accepted the invitation. The members answered to their 
names at roll-call with sentiments, and after a few minutes’ 
silence the meeting adjourned’ to meet Fourth month 24th, 
1904, at the home of Francis H. Wilkinson. 

SARAH E. 

HopeweE.L, VA.—The Young Friends’ Association met Third 
month 27th, 1904, with 18 members present. The eighth chap- 
ter of Matthew was read by the president. This was followed 
by the minutes, which were approved. 

After the report of the Executive Committee was read, 
Daniel W. Lupton, on behalf of Membership Committee, re- 
ported the name of Hattie Clevenger, and she was cordially 
welcomed. 

Cassandra Pidgeon made some further reports on the lecture 
plans, but as nothing definite could be arranged at present, the 
matter was left in the hands of the following committee: Ed- 
ward L. Irish, Cassandra Pidgeon, and Charles E. Clevenger. 

The committee appomted to divide our association into small 
sub-committees to attend Ridge meetings during the summer 
months, made a satisfactory report, and the friends are asked 
to be present at the Ridge on the First-day 
monthly meeting each month. 

Daniel W. Lupton gave an interesting selection under his- 
tory appointment—* Religion from the Spirit of Laws,” 
Baron De Montesquieu, who lived several centuries ago. 
gave reasons for classes of religion. The less ceremony a 
church had, the harder the fight to keep alive. It was sug- 
gested that the Episcopal and Catholie churches may gain more 
members because of their numerous ceremonies. 

The article brought much discussion in various branches. 
One member wondered if Friends were small in numbers, be- 
cause of their former extreme simplicity. Another thought 
that humanity needed more formality, more beside the spirit- 
ual lessons. 

Still another member spoke of the difficulty of making the 
right use of our silent meetings. The silence should be a 
“living one,” and she thought that was only found after long 
experience. 

It was suggested that each member conclude his appoint- 
ment by giving briefly the topics that could be further dis- 
cussed. 

The selection by Bertha B. Clevenger, “ The Saloon and the 
Sabbath,” was a strong plea against the Sunday saloon busi- 
ness. 


Cox, Secretary. 


following our 
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Edward L. Irish read “ Habit,” by Hawley. The thoughts 
were fine, and suggested a better discipline of one’s self by 
guarding against the small, unnoticed actions that soon be- 
come fixed habits, so detrimental to well-being. 

Howell M. Bond gave a brief list of current topics, and Lewis 
Pidgeon read an excellent paper, “ Life’s Mission,” which had 
been written by Sarah E. Walton and loaned to us by Wood- 
lawn Association. 

The Executive Committee reported the need of an assess- 
ment, and they recommended a ten-cent levy on each mem- 
ber at the beginning of each term, when officers were elected. 
This was received very favorably and agreed upon. 

After a few moment’s silence, the association 
until Fourth month 24th, 1904. 


Tacy Branson DoIne, Secretary. 


adjourned 


PASADENA, CAL.—The regular meeting of the Friends’ Asso- 
ciation was held in the vestry of the Universalist Church at 
2.30 p.m., Fourth month 10th. The meeting was opened by 
the reading of the 15th chapter of John, followed by a short 
silence. Frances Baright then read Whittier’s “The Prose- 
lytes.” In the absence of Anna Lewis, Charles Lewis read her 
paper on “How to Make the Association a Success,” which 
was full of good suggestions. She said that the success to be 
sought is not success as the world sees it, but that which will 


in unison with the “ All-Father.” “ And so, if in our undertak- 
ings we first seek to know the will of the All-powerful, and 
work in harmony with His laws, success is sure to follow.” 

Edward Cole recalled to us what Friends, although always 
few in numbers in comparison with other religious denomina- 
tions, had accomplished in the world. They introduced mod- 
ern spirituality. They were the first religious body to raise 
objections to war, to oppose slavery and to advocate temper- 
ance. To-day the Society stands for broadmindedness, for 
questioning a man’s acts and not his theology. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 
A constitution and by-laws based on those used by the Cincin- 
nati Friends was read and adopted. Sentiments were given by 
almost all present. Edward Cole then led in supplication, and, 
after a brief silence, the meeting adjourned to meet again 
Fourth month 27th, 1904. 

We feel much gratitude and appreciation for the advice and 
encouragement Edward Cole has given us, and we hope that 
he may see his way clear to be with us next year. 

Mary 8S. Howe Lt, Assistant Clerk. 


The trouble with foot-ball is that ... the end has been lost 
sight of in a too sedulous cultivation of means. The idea of 
sport has been lost out of it. Everything has been sacrificed 
to “ success,” with the result that success itself has been sacri- 


bring some uplifting power to man. 
stantly our resource. 


The Bible should be con- 
She dwelt on the power of prayer, not 
vocal prayer, but the sincere desire in each of our hearts to be | 


ness; 


ficed. ‘There is no joy in Harvard foot-ball; no light, no sweet- 
no real success; nothing but bitter competition and a 


profit of about $60,000 a year.—Harper’s Weekly. 





FIRST-DAY MEETINGS, PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting: 

Fifteenth and Race Streets. 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. First- 
day School, 11.30 a.m. 


Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave. 
Meeting for worship, 11 a.m., 7.30 p.m. 
First-day School, 10 a.m. 

Under the care of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting: 


Fourth and Green Streets. 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. 


Germantown. 


Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. First- 
day School, 9.30 a.m. 


Frankford. 


Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. 
day School, 9.25 a.m. 


Fairhill. 

Meeting for worship, 3.30 p.m. 
day School, 2 p.m. 

Under joint care of Philadelphia Month- 
ly Meeting and of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting: 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue. 
Meeting for worship, 11 a.m. First- 
day School, 9.30 a.m. 


First 


First- 


[Friends will note that hereafter, 
when several meetings are announced in 
this column as occurring on the same 
date, the date is not repeated. ] 


4th mo. 23 (7th-day). 

Westbury Quarterly Meeting, at 
Schermerhorn Street. Meeting House, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., at 10.30 a.m. Minis- 
ters and elders, day before, at 3 p.m. 


Conference under care of 
Yearly Meeting’s 
vancement of Friends’ Principles, at 
Meeting House, Schermerhorn Street, 
Brooklyn, 2.30 p.m. Address by Joseph 
S. Walton, “ What shall the Quaker do 
with his Quakerism ? ” 


York 
Ad- 


New 
Committee for 


Reception from 2 to 5 p.m. at the new 


home of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, 


at Germantown. All interested are in- 


vited. 


Haddonfield First-day School 
at Moorestown, N. J., at 10 a.m. 
ject for discussion, “Our Ideals: 
Can We Attain Them?” Train leaves 
Market Street Ferry, Camden, 8.20; 
trolleys leave Market Street Ferry, 
Camden, 8.38 and 9.08. A cordial invi- 
tation is extended to all. 


Union, 
Sub- 
How 


Bucks First-day School Union at New- 
town, Pa., at 10 a.m. Questions for dis- 
cussion, “Aim and Purpose of Bible 
Study”; “Should the First-day School 
engage in some definite missionary 
work ?” Lunch as usual for those not 
desiring to take basket lunch. 


Nebraska Half-Yearly Meeting, in 
G. A. R. Hall, corner 12th and N Sts., 
Lincoln, Neb. Ministers and elders, 2 
p-m., Seventh-day. Public meeting for 
worship, at 11 a.m., First-day. Young 
People’s Meeting, at 2.30 p.m., First-day. 
Half-Yearly Meeting for business, pre- 
ceded by a period of devotion, at 10 a.m., 
Second-day. 


4th mo. 24 (lst-day). 

Young Friends’ Association of New 
York and Brooklyn, in New York (16th 
and Rutherford Place), at 8 p.m. Sub- 
ject for the course, “The Teachings of 
Philosophers and the Views of Friends; ” 
subject for the evening, Thoreau; paper 
by Harriett Cox McDowell, followed by 
general discussion. 


Woodlawn, Va., Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation, at the home of Francis H. Wil- 
kinson. 


The Friends of White Plains will hold 
their next meeting at the home of E. B. 


and G. A. Capron, 84 Brookfield Street, 
at 11] a.m. 


“Horsham Friends’ 


p-m. 


Conference under care of Philanthropic 
Committees of Yearly and Quarterly 
Meetings in the Meeting House at Make- 
field, Pa., at 2.30 p.m. Henry W. Wilbur, 


Association, at 3 


of New York, will address the meeting 
on the subject of temperance. 


Visiting Committee of Salem Quarter- 
ly Meeting will attend the meeting at 
Woodbury, N. J., 10 a.m. 


Conference under care of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on Phil- 
anthropic Labor, in the Meeting House 
at Lansdowne, at 3 p.m. William L. 
Price will speak on “Quakerism as Ap- 
plied to Business Life.” 


Swarthmore College Young Friends’ 
Association, regular meeting at 7.45 
p-m. Rufus M. Jones, editor of The 
American Friend, Professor of Philoso- 
phy in Haverford College, is expected to 
address the meeting. 


4th mo. 26 (3d-day). 

Concord Quarterly Meeting, at Wil- 
mington, Del., at 10 a.m. Ministers and 
elders, day before, at 2 p.m. 


(Continued on page iii.) 


IT IS AMATTER OF HEALTH 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 





